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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Entwicklungswerttheorie , Entwicklungsokonomie, Menschendkonomie. Von 

Rudolf Goldscheid. Dr. Werner Klinkhardt, Leipzig, 1908. — pp. 

xxvi, 218. 

This Programmschrift, as it is called by its author, is offered as a fragment 
of a larger work which is to appear under the title of " Hoherentwicklung 
und Menschendkonomie." In short, incisive chapters, centering about 
dogmatic and often highly epigrammatic pronouncements, a range of ideas 
is opened up remarkable for the same large independence and passionate 
conviction which such critics as Jodl and Ostwald discovered in his earlier 
work, Zur Ethik des Gesamtwillens. As it stands, it is a book of passionate 
challenge, a tract for the times ; but if the heart is much in evidence, it 
rarely parts with the head, and the discerning reader cannot fail to realize 
the hard thinking which precipitated the dogmas and polished the epigrams, 
— thinking, which, if it does not get itself fully expressed in the present frag- 
mentary form, doubtless will in the larger work from which the fragment 
is taken. 

Primarily, and certainly on the surface, Goldscheid' s challenge is directed 
against the crude competition and the ' monstrous ' exploitation of human 
energy which characterize the industrial development of the time, and 
above all against those loose and false interpretations of Darwinism with 
which it has been the fashion to support the system. He is indeed con- 
cerned to show the entire falsity of the assumption that human progress is 
dependent upon competition. He denies that it is necessary, either within or 
between groups. The good effects attained are not proportionate to the ex- 
penditure of energy necessary. Competition does not eliminate the con- 
quered, but more often degrades the conqueror. But his attack is really 
deeper. He is a scientific socialist in that he seeks a transvaluation of values 
in the sense of disclosing the complete untenability of the very concepts of 
utility which dominate the present time. 

The intellectual nerve and sinew of the book is to be found, therefore, 
in his attack on current conceptions of utility and economy. The present 
economy is a matter of sale and exchange, not of value. A theory of 
value is yet to be found. The economists who have speculated upon mar- 
ginal utility have given us merely a theory of price. And as for Marx, 
that which he had in mind was to show that social evolution would end in 
the expropriation of the owning class. He sought to understand the de- 
velopment of a certain type of economy, not to establish an economy of 
development. An economy of development which shall be frankly teleo- 
logical can alone be a real theory of value. It is indeed, as Goldscheid 
recognizes, the veriest commonplace to say that it is only when we make 
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clear to ourselves the end toward which our economy is directed that we 
shall know how to form and direct that economy. "But," as he further 
wisely remarks, "we are always overlooking the fact that the rigorous 
logical deductions from a commonplace need not themselves necessarily 
be commonplace." Commonplace they certainly are not among the 
economists of the present. Anti-teleological scepticism was, he admits, 
useful in its time, as a cure for human prejudices, but it has now become 
a destructive hindrance. All the talk of a wertfrei economics is for Gold- 
scheid the veriest nonsense. It is worse than nonsense for it is the intel- 
lectual support of that ' ' economy of things ' ' rather than ' ' economy of 
men ' ' which he attacks. 

All this is certainly not new. From Ruskin on, such ideas have called 
forth enthusiasm or laughter according to the temper of the mind upon 
which they have fallen. Nevertheless much has happened, in the worlds 
of thought and things alike, since the days of triumphant positivism. And 
again, the type of mind represented by Goldscheid is a different thing from 
that of a Ruskin. Not that the teleological theory of value, with which he 
would again make economics "the science of right means," is either com- 
pletely or convincingly worked out. When he says that the end is to ob- 
tain the greatest possible sum of utilities with the least possible work, and 
consequently to create surplus values, or when he says that a good eco- 
nomic organization will assure the satisfaction of social needs, and will be 
preoccupied with the future rather than the present, with Entwicklungswerte 
rather than with exchange values, he is dealing in generalities. But if 
they are generalities, they have come to have a meaning which already 
threatens to become quite particular. If, moreover, he can hardly be said 
to have completely established the equivalence of Arbeitswert and Ent- 
wicklungswert, on which so much of his theory rests, he has at least 
helped to bring to clearer consciousness this necessary presupposition 
of all rational economic effort. It is just at this point, — the working out 
of the necessary presuppositions of social development, — that he is most 
original and suggestive. Thus, for illustration, the place he accords to 
individual rights in his socialistic and developmental scheme. " It was an 
entirely false method, he tells us, when it was formerly sought to found the 
rights of the individual individualistically. It is not because the individual 
has a right to existence, health, and the development of his capacities that 
society concerns itself with social and political regulations ; but it is rather 
because the acknowledgment of all these rights of the individual constitutes 
the scientifically demonstrable necessary presupposition of the higher de- 
velopment of society, that such acknowledgment is an ethical postulate." 

Consideration of this book has necessarily been confined to the most 
general outlines. In fact its more strictly economic doctrines rather elude 
criticism in their present form, if indeed such criticism, necessarily techni- 
cal, were here in place. An adequate notice should, however, not omit 
reference to the philosophical background of the book. Epistemological 
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reflections, — concerning the presuppositions and postulates of value judg- 
ments, — constantly obtrude themselves ; but it is rather the vistas opened 
up that will prove enticing to the philosopher. The necessity, and as the 
author believes, the actual gradual realization of the teleological character 
of the economic and social sciences, is for him but a part of a larger 
activistic or dynamic turn which is being given to the entire scientific 
activity of the time. His chapters on " Deskriptive und normative Wissen- 
schaft," and on " Die aktivistische Wendung des gesamten Wissenschafts- 
betriebs " (Chapters X and XIII), epitomize in somewhat noteworthy fashion 
those newer concepts of the function of knowledge which have gradually 
emerged from the heart-searchings of a period dominated by practical and 
voluntaristic tendencies. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Spinoza' s Short Treatise on God, Man and Human Welfare. Translated 

from the Dutch by Lydia G. Robinson. Chicago, The Open Court 

Publ. Co., 1909. — pp. xxiv, 178. 

The translator's preface states that "This Short Treatise on God, Man 
and Human Welfare (commonly referred to with abbreviated title, " Short 
Treatise") was Spinoza's first philosophical work. The exact date of its 
authorship is not known, but it is probable that he wrote it between the 
ages of 25 and 30. He was early surrounded by a coterie of friends who 
looked to him for their guidance in philosophical matters, and when in 
1660, at the age of 28, he left Amsterdam for the vicinity of Leyden, it is 
thought that he either left this treatise behind him to be circulated among 
his friends, or sent it back to them soon after his departure. It was origin- 
ally written in Latin, but was soon translated into Dutch by one of his 
friends. Both Latin and Dutch versions were lost sight of until the middle 
of the nineteenth century when Dutch manuscripts were discovered, but 
no Latin original has ever been found." 

From a literary point of view the Treatise is a long distance behind the 
Ethics ; but it seems evident that the earlier production contains in general, 
though more or less crude, outline the point of view presented more fully 
and systematically in the later. To offer a detailed comparison of the two 
writings is not within the province or the ability of the present reviewer. 
It is of interest, however, to note that even in this early work the concep- 
tion of substance as unitary and all-inclusive stands forth prominently ; 
and that the principle, Omnis determinate est negatio, while not explicitly 
formulated, is the controlling idea, which leads, even in this early produc- 
tion, to the characteristic doctrine of the infinite attributes bodied forth in 
the infinite diversification of the modes. This fact gives considerable sup- 
port to the inference of Avenarius that this peculiar conception of substance 
represents the labor of earlier thinkers, which Spinoza has acquired through 
inheritance and not primarily through independent reflection. 



